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ABSTRACT 



This paper analyzes the rise of "PRolicy" (Public Relations 
public policy) by examining the first Reagan Administration and its use of 
media manipulation. The paper also explores how PRolicy influences 
educational policy. It draws on a two-pronged methodological approach that 
involved media analysis and historical policy analysis with a focus on how 
elected officials employ symbolic messages to shape educational policy. The 
paper analyzes the role of agenda- setting in PRolicy and the manipulation of 
American political, cultural, and religious symbols as a means of generating 
support for their policy proposals. It details how PRolicy has been part of 
the American presidency since the Nixon era and how Reagan used PRolicy as a 
central feature of policy formation, particularly his administration's use of 
PRolicy to reform education. Reagan’s championing of school prayer, his 
efforts to dismantle the Department of Education, and the publication of "A 
Nation at Risk" all served to advance his agenda. The paper outlines how the 
Reagan Administration took "A Nation at Risk, " a damaging critique of 
Reagan’s educational policy, and turned it into a public-relations tour for 
the president. It concludes with a general discussion of PRolicy and 
implications for educational policy researchers, teachers, and 
administrators. Contains 48 references. (RJM) 
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Crossing Borders in a Media Driven Age: 

The Rise of PRolicy 

We are trying to mold public opinion by marketing 
strategies- Reagan Administration Advisor Bill Henkel 
(Smith, 1988, p. 418) 

It has become quite the academic vogue to examine the boundaries which divide 
individuals along lines of race, ethnicity, class, gender, religion and sexual orientation. 
This exploration is done in hopes of improving educational and administrative practices to 
facilitate better outcomes for those students who have been deemed as “other.” We are now 
supposed to “teach to transgress” (hooks, 1994) and “cross borders” (Giroux, 1992) in the 
quest of ensuring public education might become a liberating tonic for historically 
disenfranchised groups (Lugg, 1997). 

Yet, for all of the flurry of activity by academics and educators, US policy makers 
are loathe to make similar explorations. Contemporary educational policy agendas and 
proposals have the appearance of being raceless, neutered, and suitably pre-packaged for 
the evening news. Additionally, policy makers and policy “wonks” (i.e. think-tankers) 
appear on various news and “info”tainment shows, touting sound-bite proposals that are 
easily digested by the viewing public. Any sophisticated discussion of the tacitly 
acknowledged “borders” is avoided in the hopes of warding off public policy indigestion. 
Employing the methodologies of media analysis and historical policy analysis , this paper 
seeks to analyze the rise of PRolicy (or Public Relations public policy-Lugg, 1996), by 
examining the first Reagan administration and its use of media manipulation to shape public 
perceptions of its policy agendas. The paper also explores how PRolicy shapes both 
educational policy and strengthens these borders. It concludes with a general discussion of 
PRolicy and implications for educational policy researchers, teachers and administrators. 
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Methodological and Analytical Considerations 

This paper employed a two pronged methodological approach since the author was 
concerned with how leaders use the media to enhance their policy and political agendas. 
The first prong involved media analysis with a particular focus upon how elected officials 
(in this case, President Ronald Reagan and his first administration) employed symbolic 
messages, (which were transmitted through news accounts, question and answer sessions 
with reporters and others, and press releases), to shape educational policy. The author 
drew heavily upon the works of Murray Edelman (1988; 1993), and perhaps his best 
known student, Kathleen Hall Jamieson (1997; 1992; 1988), in assessing how leaders use 
and manipulate political communication to enhance both their power and their policy 
agendas. 

The second methodological prong involved historical policy analysis (Warren, 
1983; Silver, 1990; Lugg, 1996). Historical policy analysis involves an “eclectic search” 
for a given society’s power variables (political, economic, cultural, and symbolic), to see 
if and how they are made manifest in policy (Warren, 1983). It also is concerned with the 
ever- shifting social and political contexts in which these power variables are employed. 
Historical policy analysis seeks to contextualize the process of policy making (Lugg, 
1996). Given the nature of the project, it was important to determine what symbolic 
messages were actually translated into policy, and which were not. In both instances, the 
author drew upon both primary and secondary sources, such as the Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents, assorted Reagan-era memoirs, journalistic accounts and academic 
analyses, in determining the direction of federal policy and PRolicy . 

PRolicy and Agenda Setting 

Thanks to the contemporary multi-media explosion, political leaders and the various 
participants have become sophisticated in their manipulation of American political, cultural 
and religious symbols as a means of generating support for their policy proposals. 
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Additionally, the influence of public relations techniques upon the American political sphere 
should not be underestimated (see Hertsgaard, 1987). Both public relations and politics 
involve the manipulation of symbolism which can yield long-term gains in power, for both 
individuals and like-minded groups (Edelman, 1985). 

PRolicy (or Public Relations public policy) is one form of this manipulation. 
Derived from the word PRolitics-public relations politics-(see Block, 1974), PRolicy can 
be viewed as “exhortations from the bully pulpit” (Lugg, 1996, p. 27). Unlike policy, 
which involves numerous elected and unelected public officials coming to consensus 
regarding the direction of public policy, PRolicy is generated by unelected media specialists 
who are well versed in the techniques of symbolic manipulation. Constant polling, the use 
of focus groups, and the tailoring of strategic sound bites for reporters’ daily consumption 
(or “today’s message,” see Hertsgaard, 1987) are but a few examples of PRolicy 
techniques employed by politicians and their handlers (Jamieson & Campbell, 1997; 
Jamieson, 1992; Edelman, 1988). 

PRolicy can be a particularly effective means of seducing the fourth estate. News 

organizations are forced to compete for sellable stories, looking for access to newsmakers, 

whether they be political, social, economic or cultural leaders. Additionally, a major 

twentieth century innovation regarding political control has been that of news management 

by political elites. “News” in the information age is a hot commodity, and the American 

news media is a for-profit enterprise, whether the organization is ABC or PBS (Lugg, 

1996). Journalists must cultivate good working relationships with various political officials 

in order to maintain their competitive edge. As Douglas Kellner observed: 

inside government sources are essential to a reporter’s career, 
and ... the media must cultivate their sources by releasing 
stories and information that government officials want 
released while holding back information that might prove 
embarrassing to their sources. (1990, p. 106) 

Walter Karp noted that “the irony of source journalism [is] that the most esteemed 
journalists are actually the most servile. For it is by making themselves useful to the 
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powerful that they gain access to their ‘best’ sources” (Karp, 1989, p. 62). Being first in 
breaking the news (especially national news) is far more important to the corporate bottom 
line than being accurate (Cappella & Jamieson, 1997). 

Such a commodification of the news can provide elected politicians with enormous 
power in shaping policy agendas and maintaining political control (Kellner, 1990). The 
incessant demand for political news creates a situation ripe for manipulation and distortion, 
whether the medium is print, radio, or television (Cappella & Jamieson, 1997). This 
sophisticated mixture of symbolic manipulation and marketing “pitch” can cause better 
informed, more politically aware citizens to succumb to the call of PRolicy. The 
dependency of the media upon political elites for their corporate bottom line also provides 
political elites with enormous power. As political scientist W. Lance Bennett discovered: 

more informed members of opinion samples tend to be more 
responsive to cueing from political elites because those elites 
are represented in the media. It appears that, far from creating 
more sophistication and independence of mind, higher levels 
of information lead to greater receptivity to elite propaganda. 

(Bennett, 1993, p. 107) 

It is more important that news organizations dispense their product with regularity, 
regardless of actual content or quality, than to have nothing (or very little) to proffer to the 
public (Jamieson & Campbell, 1997). 

The power of political elites (including individuals at various levels of government) 
to shape voters’ preferences has also received an enormous boost with the emergence of 
public policy think-tanks. Think-tanks are privately funded and ostensibly non-partisan 
organizations engaged in public policy research. Like many academics involved in the 
policy arena, think-tank fellows are committed to shaping both the debate and the enactment 
of specific public policies (Lindblom & Woodhouse, 1993, pp. 126 - 138). Many lay claim 
to the mantle of objectivity in their social science research, or as journalist William Greider 
has described, they have the “the ostensible rationality of disinterested statistics and abstract 
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argumentation” (1992, p. 300). To the viewing public, they give off more than a whiff of 
the academy and a number of the fellows hold Ph.D.s. 

But unlike more academically oriented policy researchers, think-tankers employ a 
high degree of easy symbolism to push their agendas. In others words, such organizations 
and their constituent members favor PRolicy over policy. They are miseducative sites 
masquerading as educational institutions. Soundbites are flung with a disarming ease, 
which can then be injected into actual policy debates. For example. Heritage Foundation 
analyst Robert Rector was often quoted in 1995, after he asserted welfare policy should 
adhere to Saint Paul’s injunction “Those who shall not work, shall not eat.” This tactic is 
highly appealing to media organizations whose corporate bottom line depends upon 
keeping the political spectacle churning (Cappella & Jamieson, 1997). As one former editor 
at the Washington Post, David Ignatius, observed: 

It often seems that these large and well-endowed organizations 
exist for the sole purpose of providing articles for the opinion 
sections and op-ed pages. 

I will confess here to a dangerous vice.... I like think tanks, 
and mainly for one simple reason: their members know how 
to play the game, that is, the know how to be provocative, they 
can write quickly under deadline pressure and they don’t 
mind being heavily edited, (in Greider, 1992, p. 300) 

Additionally, most think-tankers have been very good in trotting out their PRolicy 
proposals to various “talking-head” television news shows (Lugg, 1996, p. 28). 

While think tanks claim a degree of non-partisanship (to maintain their federal tax- 
exempt status), most have a pronounced ideological agenda, with a few holding a very 
cozy relationship to the Republican Party (see Meese, 1992). Additionally, some have 
served as employment agencies for deposed politicians of dubious scholarly merit (Edwin 
Meese decamped to Heritage; Dan Quayle went to Hudson). By employing displaced 
politicians of ideological notoriety, each think-tank gained further clout in the political 
spectacle and in managing the news. 
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With the rise of PRolicy, ostensibly educative sites such as television news and 
public policy research are quickly transformed into spectacular raise ducative presentations 
of political options (Cappella & Jamieson, 1997). The mass media presentation trains, and 
more importantly, it can dazzle millions of viewing Americans, while reinforcing dearly 
held myths and reassuring a worried populace (Jamieson, 1992). Well-designed PRolicy 
can gloss over existing political, social and economic problems or shift the television klieg 
lights to focus the public’s attention elsewhere. This paper now turns to one US President, 
Ronald Reagan and how he employed educational PRolicy to reshape policy options while 
enhancing his overall political positions. 

PRolicy and Ronald Reagan 

PRolicy has been part of the American presidency since at least the Nixon-era 
(Lugg, 1996). Richard Nixon became the first PResident, when he hired Bob Haldeman, 
an old PR man, as his chief of staff (Block, 1974). Haldeman was very aware of the power 
of mass-marketing. What could be used to sell “Buicks” could be employed to sell 
presidents. While Nixon was legendary in his mistrust of the media (Haldeman, 1994), he 
was well aware of its power in shaping public perceptions, particularly television. And 
Nixon had had some early media success when he salvaged his political career with the 
televised “Checkers speech” in 1956 (Jamieson, 1992). 

With the election of Ronald Wilson Reagan to the presidency in 1980, PRolicy 
underwent both a massive refinement and expansion. It became a central feature of policy 
formation within the Reagan White House. The upper administration was organized into 
what became known as “The Troika” (Meese, 1992; Reagan, 1989; Speakes, 1988; 
Cannon, 1991). James A. Baker Ed, a moderate republican, friend of Vice-President Bush 
and Washington insider, was made Chief of Staff. Edwin Meese, III, a long-time aide and 
confident to Reagan was made Counselor to the President. The final member was Michael 
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Deaver, another long-time Reagan aide and close confidant of both Ronald and Nancy 
Reagan. 

While Baker and Meese concentrated on policy making, Deaver’ s sole task was that 
of PRolicy. Deaver was considered to be a public relations genius (Schieffer & Gates, 
1989; Reagan, 1989; Cannon, 1991), he had and earned the moniker “the vicar of the 
visuals” (Smith, 1988, p. 414). Deaver’s strength was that he knew how to “stage” Reagan 
- what lighting, symbols and settings to use - to ensure Ronald Reagan and his messages 
would be heard, and, more importantly, felt. While Deaver had very little interest in actual 
policy making (Stockman, 1986, p. 45), he played a crucial role as White House Deputy 
Chief of Staff. It was paramount that both Ronald and Nancy Reagan were always 
presented in the best political light. It was Deaver’s responsibility to market the 
administration’s ideas to the American public, to make the more controversial conservative 
policy proposals appealing to a television audience. 

Ronald Reagan also contributed to the art of PRolicy in two key ways. First, his 
prior experiences as an actor and General Electric “pitchman” were invaluable. Unlike other 
politicians of his generation, Reagan was meticulously schooled in the new entertainment 
and news medium, television. Few politicians were so thoroughly well-versed in the 
techniques of PR. Nor did they easily adapt to, much less enjoy, the bright glare of the 
television studio lights. Reagan and his political handlers deliberately mentioned his movie 
and television experiences when on the campaign stump. Employing a good measure of 
self deprecating humor, this was done to defuse the charge that Reagan “was only an 
actor.” Reagan beat his political opponents to the rhetorical punch by mocking his own 
background. For example, during his first gubernatorial campaign he was asked what sort 
of governor he would make Reagan replied, “I don’t know. I've never played a governor” 
(Cannon, 1991, p. 37). 
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However, this statement is indicative of the second way in which Reagan 
contributed to PRolicy. Unlike his presidential predecessor Jimmy Carter, Reagan was 
largely disinterested in the day-to-day details of governing (Anderson, 1990). As Don 
Regan, who served first as Treasury Secretary and then later as Chief of State, recalled: 



In the four years that I served as Secretary of the Treasury I 
never saw President Reagan alone and never discussed 
economic philosophy or fiscal or monetary policy with him 
one-on-one. From first day to last at Treasury, I was flying by 
the seat of my pants. The President never told me what he 
believed or what he wanted to accomplish in the field of 
economics. I had to figure these things out like any other 
American, by studying his speeches and reading the 
newspapers. 

The President seemed to believe that his public statements 
were all the guidance his private advisers required. Ronald 
Reagan’s campaign promises were his policy, (emphasis in the 
original, (1988, pp. 42-44) 

This presidential disinterest combined with Reagan’s own zest for hyperbole 1 could lead to 
manipulation of both Reagan and the administration’s policy agendas. According to 
journalist Lou Cannon: 



Reagan was apt to accept as valid any story, statistic or policy 
recommendation that squared with his prejudices. He was 
often an easy mark for subordinates trying to promote their 
own agendas, especially when the agendas were disguised in 
Reaganesque phrases. (1991, p. 181) 

Such free-wheeling embellishment by Reagan coupled with manipulated scripting led to a 
number of surrealistic policy moments, particularly regarding public education. This 
discussion now turns to an exploration of the first Reagan administration’s educational 
agenda. 



The Agenda for Education 

During the 1980 presidential campaign, Ronald Reagan promised a major shift in 
federal educational policy if elected. First and foremost, the newly created Department of 
Education would be shut down. Rooted in conservative ideology, Reagan’s reasons for 



'One presidential scholar observed, “Ronald Reagan is the first modem President whose contempt for the facts is 
treated as a charming idiosyncrasy.” Attributed to James David Barber (Hertsgaard, 1988, p. 149) 



